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A  Prize  of  War:  A  Painting  of  Fifteenth 
Century  Merchants 

There  is  in  the  city  of  Danzig  on  the  Baltic  Sea  a  medieval 
painting  which  is  of  unusual  interest  in  the  history  of  business. 
It  is  an  altarpiece,  the  “Last  Judgment”  by  Hans  Memling,  the 
inimitable  fifteenth-century  artist  of  the  Low  Countries.^  Besides 
being  a  great  work  of  art,  this  picture  is  in  a  sense  an  important 
business  record.  It  is,  moreover,  in  a  real  way  a  product  of  busi¬ 
ness;  its  origin  was  intimately  tied  in  with  international  mercantile 
activity  in  the  fifteenth  century.  War  prevented  the  “Last  Judg¬ 
ment”  from  occupying  the  i)lace  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
wars  have  continued  to  give  it  an  insecure  existence.  The  present 
conflict  in  Euro|)e  may  result  in  another  removal,  jxjssihly  back  to 
Bruges,  the  place  of  the  activity  of  those  medieval  business  men 
whom  it  is  said  to  commemorate. 

The  altarpiece  was  painted  in  Bruges  by  order  of  Angelo  Tani, 
a  former  manager  of  the  local  branch  of  the  great  Medici  mer¬ 
cantile  house  of  Florence,  which  had  a  number  of  branches  with 
resident  managers  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  western 
Europe.  In  the  spring  of  1473  it  was  put  on  one  of  two  ships 
which  were  headed  from  Zeeland  for  Italy  to  be  sent  to  the  home 
city  of  the  Medici. 

The  ship  w’hich  carried  the  painting  was  one  of  two  Burgundian 
galleys  operated  by  the  Medici.  Those  galleys  had  been  built 
in  Pisa  for  Philip  the  Good.  Duke  of  Burgimdy  and  ruler  of  the 
Low  Countries,  for  use  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  By  the 
time  they  were  completed  in  1464,  the  crusading  project  had  been 
abandoned.  The  galleys  were  offered  for  sale,  but  the  duke  did  not 
find  a  buyer.  After  the  duke’s  death  in  1467,  his  son  and  successor, 
Charles  the  Bold,  came  to  terms  with  the  Medici,  who  apparently 

1  Memling  was  born  in  Germany,  but  he  became  a  citizen  of  Bruges  in 
Flanders  on  January  30.  14t)5.  The  poortershoeken,  or  citizenship  lists,  give 
his  name  as  Jaii  van  M imn<’limfhc ,  “son  of  Hermann,  born  in  Seligenstadt” 
(near  Frankfurt  am  Main).  See  Remi  A.  Parmentier,  editor.  Indices  op  de 
Brngsehe  poortersbocken  (Bruges,  1938),  pp.  xxxvi,  630. 
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had  advanced  money  for  the  bnildinf^  of  the  two  .ships.  !t  is  not 
clear  whether  they  purchased  or  chartered  the  ^"alleys,  hut  from 
14()7  onward  the  Medici  operated  them  under  the  Ihirgundian 
banner  on  re,i;ular  vova.i^es  between  Pisa  and  tl.e  Low  Counlr.es 
and  on  occasional  trips  from  Pisa  to  Constantinoi)le. 

All  went  well  with  the  galleys  until  the  fateful  trip  in  the 
spring  of  14/3.  when  one  of  them  had  Meuiling’s  “Last  judgment” 
on  board.  The  two  ships  set  out  for  Italy  from  Flanders  witii  a 
rich  assortment  of  woolens,  linens,  tape.stries.  and  furs,  besides  two 
altarpieces,  one  of  which  is  the  subject  of  this  .story.  They  were 
going  to  stop  at  Southampton  to  unload  alum  from  the  papal  mines 
at  Tolfa.  a  Medici  concession,  and  to  take  on  a  cargo  of  Ifnglish 
wool. 

After  a  safe  crossing  of  the  North  Sea,  ju.st  as  they  were  aj)- 
proaching  the  cliffs  of  England,  the  galleys  were  attacked  by  a 
Danzig  corsair,  Paul  Beneke.  “Tough  Seabird,”  as  he  was  called 
by  his  countrymen,  Beneke  had  already  captured  the  Mayor  of 
London,  w'hom  he  had  held  for  a  pretty  ransom.  In  the  stiff  fight 
with  the  corsair  one  of  the  galleys  escaped,  but  the  one  carrying 
Memling’s  painting  was  boarded  by  the  Easterlings.-  Of  the  many 
Florentine  merchants  on  board,  eight  were  killed  during  the 
assault.  The  corsairs  brought  the  Burgundian  galley  and  an  English 
prize  safely  into  the  Baltic  and  to  the  home  port  of  Danzig. 

Why  had  the  Easterlings  attacked  these  galleys  ?  The  Hanseatic 
city  was  at  war  with  England  and  was  sending  out  corsairs  to 
capture  ships  bound  for  England  as  well  as  English  vessels.  Enmity 
between  England  and  Danzig  had  existed  for  some  time  because 
of  English  attempts  to  trade  directly  with  Prussia,  Poland,  and 
Riga,  and  finally  it  resulted  in  oi)en  warfare  between  England  and 
the  entire  Hanseatic  League. 

When  news  of  the  seizure  reached  Bruges,  there  was  great 
excitement  among  the  merchants  and  at  the  Burgundian  court. 
The  ship  was  insured,®  but  how  many  underwriters  there  were,  or 
who  they  all  were,  is  not  known.  A  Florentine  merchant-banker, 
Bernardo  di  Giovanni  Cambi,  is  known  to  have  frequently  under- 

2This  term  was  used  for  Germans  from  the  Hanseatic  cities :  Bremen,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Lubeck,  Rostock,  Danzig,  etc. 

SAlthough  life  insurance  was  in  its  early  stage  of  development  and  was  still 
a  gamble,  marine  insurance,  since  the  risk  could  be  computed  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy,  was  looked  upon  as  a  rather  sound  business  proposition. 
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written  insurance  on  the  two  galleys  for  150  or  200  florins  at 
a  time  (a  florin  had  a  purchasing  power  of  about  $10).  The 
premiums  were  paid  in  advance,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  on 
the  voyage  between  Pisa  and  the  Lowlands.  W  e  know  that  Cambi 
had  underwritten  the  two  galleys  in  April,  1473,  for  150  florins 
and  that  on  July  1  he  paid  90  florins  because  of  the  loss  of  the 
one  gallev.^ 

•  1  i  I 

Although  the  seized  galley  was  insured — hut  probably  not  fully — 
the  Medici  and  their  rei>resentative  in  Bruges,  Tommaso  Portinari, 
tried  in  every  possible  way  to  recover  the  ship  and  ])art  of 
the  cargo.  They  wielded  considerable  influence  at  the  court 
but  less  with  the  municipal  authorities  in  Bruges.  Duke  Charles 
the  Bold  protested  against  the  insult  to  his  flag  and  ordered  in 
reprisal  the  seizure  of  goods  belonging  to  all  Hanseatic  merchants 
in  Flanders.  But  his  orders  were  not  put  into  effect ;  the  Hansa 
cleverly  succeeded  in  delaying  action  with  the  siijiiiort  of  the  local 
authorities  who  feared  the  loss  of  trade  if  the  Hansards  should 
withdraw  as  they  had  done  on  previous  occasions.  The  German 
merchants  in  Bruges  were  difficult  to  deal  with,  often  making  unfair 
demands  and  frequently  feeling  unjustly  abused,  even  when  they 
were  in  the  wrong." 

Tommaso  Portinari  urged  the  Medici  in  Florence  to  make 
diplomatic  protests.  Representations  were  made  not  only  to 
Danzig  but  also  to  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  the  leading  cities  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.”  Portinari  went  in  person  to  Hamburg  to 

^Three  account  books  for  business  affairs  of  Iternardo  di  Giovanni  Cambi 
are  extant  in  the  private  collection  of  the  late  Prince  Piero  Ginori  Conti 
of  Florence.  The  last  one,  for  the  years  1470-90.  contains  the  data  relating 
to  the  Burgundian  galleys.  Some  of  the  insurance  was  on  the  cargo,  hut 
at  least  one  entry  refers  to  insurance  on  the  body  and  the  freight  collectible 
at  destination  (sof>ra  corf'o  c  nolo). 

^For  example,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Hansards  expected  the  city 
of  Bruges  to  be  responsible  for  any  money  which  they  had  entrusted  to 
brokers  and  innkeepers  who  went  bankrupt.  Xo  other  merchants  made  such 
a  demand.  The  city  contetided  that  it  was  responsible  only  for  money  on 
deposit  with  the  money-changers,  who  were  required  to  give  surety.  It 
suggested  that  the  German,  merchants  open  accounts  with  the  transfer  banks 
operated  by  the  money-changers,  as  other  foreign  merchants  were  doing, 
instead  of  entrusting  their  funds  to  innkeepers  and  brokers  over  whom  the 
city  had  little  or  no  control. 

®The  Hanseatic  League  was  originally  an  association  of  traveling  merchants 
from  certain  North  German  cities.  Gradually  it  changed  into  a  political 
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demand  that  i)ressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  Danzig  for  the  return 
of  the  stolen  goods.  The  magistrates  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  tried 
(or  so  they  claimed)  to  i^ersuade  those  of  Danzig  to  restore  the 
galley  and  that  part  of  its  cargo  which  was  bound  for  ItalyJ 
According  to  the  rules  of  war,  a  belligerent  had  the  right  to  seize 
any  goods  destined  for  the  enemy,  even  when  carried  on  a  neutral 
vessel,  but  the  right  to  seize  cargo  not  going  to  England  was  called 
into  question  by  the  Medici  and  their  supporters,  among  them  Pope 
Sixtus  IV,  w’ho  sent  a  papal  legate  to  back  the  Florentine  demands. 

To  the  first  demands,  the  magistrates  of  Danzig  replied  that 
the  galley  was  really  an  English  ship  sailing  under  false  colors, 
a  contention  which  could  easily  be  disproved.  Nevertheless,  the 
Danzig  magistrates  continued  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  requests  for 
the  return  of  the  goods  or  for  the  payment  of  damages.  Hamburg 
and  Liibeck  tried  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  were  doing 
everything  ]X3ssible  to  jiersuade  Danzig  to  make  amends — they  for¬ 
bade  the  sale  of  any  of  the  stolen  goods  in  their  cities.  But  this 
meant  little,  because — in  the  words  of  Cristofano  Spini,  an  emissary 
of  the  Florentine  government  to  the  Hansa — “the  prohibition  was 
observed  by  day  but  not  by  night.”  Documents  of  the  Hansa  have 
revealed  that  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  believing  that  in  time  the 
matter  would  be  dropi^ed  by  Burgundy.  Florence,  and  the  pope, 
abetted  Danzig  in  her  .stubborn  ]x)sition. 

The  Hanseatic  League  reckoned  without  the  equally  stubborn 
persistence  of  Tommaso  Portinari.  He  was  determined  to  press 
the  matter  at  all  costs  and  by  all  means.  In  the  midst  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  Charles  the  Bold  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Nancy  (Janu¬ 
ary,  1477).  But  Portinari  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  appeal  to 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  husband  of  ^lary  of  Burgundy,  the  heiress 
of  Charles  the  Bold.  The  Medici  had  the  Signoria  of  Florence 
send  letters  to  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  the  bishops  of  Bremen  and  Munster,  and  again  to  the 
consuls  of  the  Hansa  in  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  and  to  the  city  of 
Danzig. 

federation  of  cities.  Although  that  change  was  not  complete  until  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  cities,  and  not  just  their 
merchants,  as  members  of  the  Hansa  in  the  fifteenth  century.  See  W.  Vogel, 
“La  Hanse  d’apres  des  publications  recentes,’’  Retnc  historique,  vol.  clxxix 
(1937),  pp.  1-33. 

■^Portinari  estimated  that  the  alum  carried  by  the  galley  was  worth  about 
40,000  gold  florins  and  the  other  goods  another  40,000  florins. 
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All  these  steps  failed  to  yield  any  results.  But  Portinari  did  not 
give  up.  Since  diplomacy  had  failed,  he  decided  to  go  to  law  and 
started  proceedings  before  the  Grand  Council  of  Malines,  which 
was  the  supreme  court  of  justice  in  the  Low  Countries.*  Finally, 
in  1496,  the  Grand  Council  awarded  Portinari  6.000  florins  for  the 
loss  of  the  galley  and  40,000  ecus  (or  about  32,000  florins)  for 
the  cargo,  minus  the  alum.  Portinari  promptly  secured  a  warrant 
to  execute  this  decision.  On  the  strength  of  the  document,  he 
proceeded  to  seize  the  goods  of  Hanseatic  merchants  residing  in 
Bruges  or  going  to  the  fairs  of  Antwerp.  TheieuiMm,  the  Hansards 
used  the  threat  of  reprisals  and  notified  the  city  of  Bruges  that 
they  would  withdraw  from  Flanders  and  establish  residence  else¬ 
where,  unless  Portinari  desisted  from  seizing  their  goods. 

This  threat  of  withdrawal  so  frightened  the  Bruges  officials 
that  they  decided  to  settle  Portinari ’s  claim  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute  which  had  now  lasted  for  close  to  twenty-five  years. 
In  the  meantime,  in  1497,  Portinari  had  returned  to  Florence  after 
selling  to  two  nephews  his  claims,  in  order  to  raise  badly  needed 
cash.®  An  agreement  was  finally  concluded  between  the  magistrates 
of  Bruges  and  Portinari’s  nephews,  w'ho  surrendered  all  their 
claims  in  exchange  for  a  ])ayment  of  16,000  florins. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Portinari’s  persistence  in  the  suit  against 
Danzig  w’as  his  desire  to  recover  the  stolen  paintings,  especially 
the  one  by  Memling.  We  do  not  know  the  painter  of  the  other 

*It  is  likely  that  Portinari  started  these  proceediiiRS  in  his  own  name,  because 
the  Medici  had  withdrawn  entirely  from  their  partnership  with  him  in  1481. 
All  contiiiRent  claims  were  api)arently  taken  over  hy  Portinari.  Other  claim¬ 
ants,  e.g..  shippers  such  as  Tani  and  Sassetti,  or  underwriters  such  as  Cambi, 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  diicuments  connected  with  the  lawsuit. 
t^On  Portinari’s  llnancial  difl'iculties,  see  1'.  de  Roover,  “I'rancesco  Sassetti 
and  the  Downfall  of  the  Medici  P.ankiiiR  House,”  liri.i.ETix  ok  tiik  lU'si- 
NEss  I  lisTOKK  Ai.  So(  lETV.  vol.  xvii.  iio.  4  ( Oct.,  P)43),  p.  76.  For  the  com¬ 
plete  bibliography  on  this  famous  case  of  privateering,  including  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  documents  published  in  the  IJauscrcccssc,  sec  (loswin  von  dcr 
Ropp.  “Zur  (ieschichte  des  .Maunhandels  im  15.  Jahrhundert,”  llansisclie 
(jCSchiclitshfiUtcr,  vol.  vi  (P^M)),  pp.  119-136:  Otto  .Meltzing.  “Tt>mmaso 
Portinari  und  sein  Konflikt  mit  der  llanse,”  ibid.,  vol.  xii  (1906),  pp.  101- 
123 :  Arniand  Grtinzweig,  Corrcsboudaucc  dr  la  filiate  de  Unifies  des  Medici, 
Part  I  (Prussels,  1931),  pp.  xxi  ft.  Cf.  M.  M.  Po.stan.  “The  h'conomic  and 
Political  Relations  of  England  and  the  l  lanse  from  1400  to  1475,”  in  Studies 
in  liiuilisli  Trade  in  the  J’ifteenth  Century,  edited  by  Eileen  Power  and 
M.  M.  Postal!  (  Xew  York,  1933).  pp.  96  if.,  130  ff. 
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altarpiece  nor  wliat  became  of  it.  But  there  were  sufficient  reasons 
— beyond  the  money  value  or  the  general  artistic  value  of  the 
work — why  I’ortinari  should  have  had  a  special  interest  in  the  one 
pictfire,  an  interest  which  students  of  business  history  today  share 
with  him.**' 

The  general  comi)osition  of  the  painting  can  be  seen  in  the  small 
rei)roducti()n  on  page  5.  The  “T.ast  Judgment.”  w'hich  is  a 
triptych,  represents  C  hrist,  .seated  on  a  rainbow,  surrounded  by 
the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  twelve  A])ostles.  Be¬ 
low,  the  .Archangel  Michael  holds  the  Judgment  scales  on  w'hich 
he  is  weighing  individuals  to  determine  their  fate  in  the  after-life. 
Those  who  are  found  too  light  are  cast  by  devils  into  the  eternal 
flames,  while  the  righteous  are  welcomed  by  St.  I’eter  at  the  gates 
of  ])aradise. 

That  is  all  according  to  the  artistic  conventions,  the  religious 
beliefs,  and  the  symbolism  of  the  time,  but  the  uni(|ue  value  of  the 
painting  to  business  hi.story  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  figures 
in  it  have  been  identified  as  merchants.  ( )n  the  reverse  of  the  side 
panels — not  visible  when  the  triptych  is  open — are  the  portraits 
of  the  donors.  .Angelo  'I'ani  and  his  wife.  C'aterina  Tanagli,  kneel¬ 
ing  in  a  reverent  attitude,  with  their  family  coats-of-arms  beside 
them.  Tani  is  at  the  foot  <»f  a  statue  of  the  AArgin  Mary:  his 
wife  is  below  a  statue  of  St.  .Michael,  evidently  Tani’s  ])atron  saint.** 

d'ani,  as  stated  above,  was  at  one  time  the  manager  of  the  Bruges 
branch  of  tlie  Medici,  and  it  was  he  who.  on  a  trip  to  liruges  for 
the  .Medici,  in  14f)7-f)S.  commissioned  1  Ians  Memling  to  paint  the 
“Last  Judgment.”  The  .subject  indicates  that  the  picture  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  gift  to  a  church,  pnibably  to  be  placed  in  the  funeral 
chapel  of  the  'I'ani  family  in  I''lorence.  but  its  seizure  Iw  the 
Danzig  cor.sairs  i)revented  it  from  reaching  its  destination. 

.Art  critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  nude  figures 
in  the  central  and  left  ])anels  are  real  p<»rtraits  of  h'lorentine 
merchants  resident  in  Bruges.  Portinari  has  been  identified  as 
the  man  kneeling  reverently  in  the  right  .scale  of  the  balance  held 

'••In  the  itemized  account  of  the  cargo  which  Porti'.iari  presented  to  the 
firaiid  Council  fif  Malines  in  14%  the  altarpieces  are  valued  at  870  gold 
florins :  “deux  tables  d’aultez  fort  belles  et  riches  en  valeiir  de  870  florins 
d’or."  I laiisert'ccssc  'I'on  1477-1530,  vol.  iii  (Leipzig.  1888),  Xo.  676.  p.  504. 
^L\.  \\  arburg.  who  identified  the  donors  by  their  coats-of-arms,  gives  their 
pictures  in  his  article,  “l•landrische  Kunst  und  florentische  I'ruhrenaissance,” 
(Icsainiiiclh'  Sclirifter,  vol.  i  (Leipzig,  1952),  opp.  p.  192. 
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by  Archangel  Michael,  There  can  he  no  question  about  this  iden¬ 
tification,  after  one  compares  the  features  of  this  man  with  the 
portrait  of  Portinari,  also  painted  by  Mending,  which  is  in  the 
Metro|X)litan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York,  or  with  the 
other  portrait  of  Portinari  by  Hugo  van  der  Goes.  The  woman  in 
the  foreground  shows  some  resemblance  to  Portinari’s  wife. 
Pierantonio  Baroncelli,  the  Bruges  representative  of  the  Pazzi 
firm  of  Florence,  has  been  identified  among  the  group  to  the  right 
of  the  Archangel  in  the  central  panel. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  well-known  merchants  would  allow 
themselves  to  be  painted  in  the  nude  on  an  altarpiece.  But  medieval 
people  were  sometimes  crude  and  unsophisticated.  Whatever  one 
may  think  al)out  this  matter  of  taste,  Memling’s  “Last  Judgment” 
is  of  special  significance  because  it  reveals  that  the  general  at¬ 
mosphere  was  becoming  more  favorable  to  business  and  that  trade 
was  ceasing  to  be  considered  a  calling  which  endangered  the 
salvation  of  the  soul.  One  does  not  have  to  examine  the  picture 
very’  closely  in  order  to  locate  several  tonsured  monks  among  the 
damned  who  are  being  thrown  by  devils  into  the  pits  of  hell. 
Although  the  Church  has  always  contended  that  unworthy  priests 
would  not  escape  eternal  punishment,  one  is  nevertheless  .surprised 
to  find  an  altarpiece  in  which  merchants  are  rei)re.sented  on  their 
way  to  paradise,  while  several  monks  are  being  cast  into  hell.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  much  criticism  of  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  numerous  monks  and  priests  and  that  respect 
for  the  clergy  was  rai)idly  waning.  However,  since  the  Church 
condemned  the  taking  of  interest  as  ii.sury,  why  should  bankers 
not  be  considered  “public  sinners”  in  the  .same  pale  as  the  prie.sts 
who  lived  publiclv  with  concubines? 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  riddle  is  that  the  Florentine 
merchant-bankers  of  Bruges  probably  did  not  consider  themselves 
usurers  and  would  have  vigorously  denied  that  they  lent  money  at 
interest  or  usury.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  only  “lombards” — ])awn- 
brokers  and  other  money-lenders  of  this  type — were  branded  as 
“manife.st  usurers”  and  “public  sinners.”  The  profession  of 
foreign  banker  was  not  regarded  as  dishonorable.  It  consisted 
mainly  in  the  jnirchase  of  bills  of  exchange.  Such  a  purchase 
involved  a  credit  transaction  as  well  as  an  exchange  transaction, 
since  the  buyer  of  a  bill  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  exchange 
for  a  document  which  was  payable  at  a  future  date,  in  a  dilTerent 
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place,  and  in  a  different  kind  of  currency.  The  rate  of  exchange 
determined  the  price  at  which  bills  were  bought  and  sold.  It  is 
true  that  the  exchange  rates  included  interest.  But  the  merchant- 
bankers  argued — and  the  Church  accepted  their  views — that  ex¬ 
change  rates  fluctuated  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  "the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money."  Exchange  dealings, 
therefore,  did  not  involve  any  usury,  since  the  profit  on  them  was 
uncertain  and  dei)ended  upon  the  unpredictable  swing  of  the 
foreign-e.xchange  rates.  Banking  thus  did  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  usury  j)rohibition  which  forbade  only  the  taking  of  interest 
on  a  mutuum,  that  is  to  sav,  a  loan  of  monev  without  adventure 

t  • 

of  the  principal. 

The  purpose  f)f  Angelo  Tani  in  ordering  the  "Last  Judgment" 
was  i)robably  to  enrich  Florence,  his  native  city,  with  a  fine  example 
of  Flemish  art.  It  was  evidently  considered  appropriate  to  include 
the  portraits  of  the  Florentine  colony  in  Bruges.  In  Florence  the 
activities  of  such  cok)nies  were  considered  highly  beneficial  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  reimblic  prided  itself  on  the  extensive 
business  connectifnis  of  its  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  know,  the  "Last  judgment"  never  reached 
its  destination.  Instead,  it  was  taken  to  Danzig  by  Paul  Beneke, 
the  privateer,  who  handed  over  the  Memling  altarpiece  to  the  three 
f)wners  (»f  his  ship,  as  part  of  their  share  in  the  booty.  They 
probably  gave  it  to  the  Church  of  .'^t.  Mary  ( Marienkirche).  It 
became  a  prized  ])ossession  of  the  Danzig  church  and  remained 
there  until  1806.  Then,  again,  it  became  a  victim  of  war.  In  that 
year,  after  the  Prussians  had  lost  the  battle  of  Jena.  French  troops 
occuj)ie(l  Danzig.  The  picture  was  seized  in  partial  payment  of 
the  war  indemnity  which  Xaptdeon  exacted  from  Prussia.  The 
pet>ple  of  Danzig  recovered  the  painting  in  1814.  when  the  Prussian 
army  in  control  t)f  Paris  forced  the  doors  of  the  Louvre  and  com- 
j)elled  the  French  to  surrender  the  "loot."  The  "act  of  juracy" 
committed  by  the  French  in  18(X>  was  duly  commemorated  by  an 
‘‘approi)riate”  inscription  on  the  frame  of  the  altarpiece.^-  the 
Gennans  of  Danzig  conveniently  forgetting  that  the  painting  was 

i^Thc  Ccrnian  inscription  reads:  .Its  das  cti'ifje  Gcricht  dcs  KIcinods  Ranher 
ergriffen  |jc<i/'1,  tjab  dcr  gcrcclilc  Monarch  uns  das  Iirkatnf<ffe  siiriick 
(“When  the  ‘Last  JiulRtnent’  was  taken  from  the  jewel’s  robbers,  the  just 
monarch  (the  king  of  Prussia]  gave  back  to  us  tliat  which  had  been  violently 
seized." ) 
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stolen  from  a  Burgundian  galley  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  that 
they  had  been  the  first  to  commit  an  “act  of  piracy.” 

Perhaps  the  time  has  now  come  to  return  the  “Last  Judgment” 
to  its  rightful  owner,  the  city  of  Bruges,  which  partially  in¬ 
demnified  Portinari  for  the  loss  of  the  Burgundian  galley  and  its 
cargo.  If  this  is  done,  the  picture  will  return,  after  450  years  of 
sojourn  and  adventure  among  its  rohhers  and  their  descendants,  to 
the  city  where  resided  the  painter  who  created  this  great  work  of 
art  and  the  merchants  whose  likenesses  it  hears.  There  it  would 
fittingly  commemorate  the  men  and  the  husiness  that  made  Bruges 
an  important  market  in  the  great  international  trade  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Florenxe  Kdler  i)e  Roover, 
-Aurora,  New  A’'ork. 


Selections  from  the  Autobiography  of 
Thomas  Mellon — II 

.At  the  end  of  the  selections  from  Mellon's  autobiography  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December  is-^^ue  of  the  IU'LLETI.n',  the  author,  having 
put  his  new  hanking  house  in  order,  was  off  on  a  trip  to  New 
Orleans.  The  present  Bn.i.ETJ.x  carries  his  narrative  forward  from 
the  time  of  his  return  until  1884.  when  his  autobiography  ends. 

The  general  thread  of  interest  which  runs  through  the  story  of 
husiness  e.xperience  from  1872  to  1884  is  that  of  ])anic.  liquidation, 
and  recovery.  The  author  gives  an  unusually  good  account  of 
what  happened  during  the  ])anic.  and  he  also  tries  to  ex])lain  the 
coming  of  the  panic  of  1873  and  the  severe  liciuidation  wl.ich 
followed. 

These  selections  from  Alellon’s  autobiography  should  be  of 
special  interest  in  our  time.  Here  is  the  story  of  a  great  panic 
which  came  after  a  ])ostwar  boom.  The  description  of  jnrainiding 
loans  for  speculative  purposes  is  reminiscent  of  the  1920’s,  and  a 
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lonjjj  continuin.ij  fall  in  values  and  widespread  liquidation  came 
after  1873  as  after  1929.  Thoni^h  there  are  no  doubt  similarities 
in  the  conditions  described  by  Mellon  and  the  postwar  experiences 
which  lie  ahead  of  us,  the  analocjy  should  not  he  carried  too  far; 
elements  in  the  jiresent  situation  are  (piite  dissimilar  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  fact  that  there  has  not  yet  occurred  during  the  present 
war  so  severe  a  price  inflation  as  came  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  importance  of  Mellon’s  narrative  to  the  student  of  business 
history  lies  particularly  in  what  it  shows  of  how  one  group 'of 
business  men  survived  ])anic  and  depression  at  a  time  when  failure 
was  almost  the  rule.  What  Mellon  tells  of  business  conditions  and 
of  his  own  business  jxdicies  and  those  of  his  sons  suggests  why  they 
not  only  survived  but  also  continued  to  prosi)er  and  expand.  In¬ 
deed,  one  sees  in  these  early  years  of  Mellon  business  —  in  time  of 
inflation,  depression,  and  recovery  —  the  formulation  and  testing 
of  policies  which  were  basic  in  the  building  of  one  of  America’s 
great  financial  industrial  concerns. 

The  Mellons  in  Panic,  Depression  and  Recovery 

From  Thomas  Mellon  and  His  Times}  pp.  406-427. 

In  1872  my  sons  Andrew  and  Dick  were  through  school,  and 
eager  for  active  employment.  Andrew  was  suited  for  the  business 
of  the  bank,  but  Dick’s  preference  was  out-door  employment ;  and 
I  feared  lest  the  confinement  and  close  attention  to  the  banking 
business  at  so  early  an  age  might  be  injurious  to  Andrew’s  health. 
Besides,  the  business  in  which  Thomas  and  James  were  engaged 
was  much  more  profitable  than  banking ;  so  I  concluded  to  manage 
the  bank  for  the  present  myself,  and  place  Andrew  and  Dick  in  the 
same  business  as  their  brothers,  at  some  point  where  they  would  not 
interfere  with  each  other.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  Mansfield, 
on  the  Pan  Handle  railroad,  eight  miles  w'est  of  the  city,  was 
selected.  It  was  a  prosperous  point,  and  aflforded  a  good  opening 
at  the  time.  There  I  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  lumber  yard, 
and  several  other  pieces  in  the  neighborhood  suitable  for  dividing 
into  building  lots. 

On  these  properties  Andrew’  and  Dick  w’ent  to  w’ork  w’ith  a  w’ill. 
In  a  short  time  they  had  their  lumber  yard  neatly  and  conveniently 

1  Privately  printed  by  Win.  G.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  dated  1885. 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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fitted  up,  with  an  office  hiiildiiij;  and  the  necessan-  sheds  and  ware¬ 
houses,  aud  well  stocked  with  luniher,  doors,  sash,  mouldings,  hard¬ 
ware  and  every  kind  of  material  necessary  for  Imilding  purposes. 
They  surveyed  and  divided  their  other  grounds  into  Imilding  lots 
themselves  as  they  were  competent  civil  engineers  for  all  ordinary 
practical  purjioses.  Thus  provided  they  commenced  business  with 
bright  prosjiects  and  obtained  a  good  trade  at  once.  They  did  the 
work  of  retailing,  measuring  and  delivering  lumber,  and  .selling  lots 
also,  themselves;  kept  their  own  books  and  did  their  own  con¬ 
veyancing.  without  any  mi.scarriage  or  mistakes  for  the  eighteen 
months  they  were  in  the  business,  and  without  any  other  assistance 
than  the  neces.sary  teamsters  and  common  laborers.  It  was  their 
first  start  and  1  was  curious  to  see  how  they  would  manage,  and  the 
result  greatly  exceeded  my  expectations.  According  to  the  progress 
they  made  they  would  in  time  have  done  an  e(|ually  pros])erous 
business  with  their  brothers,  and  with  ecjually  good  judgment:  but 
the  collap.se  came,  which  .s]ieedily  ended  their  oiierations.  Ihider 
its  di.sastrous  etTect  however,  they  wound  up  their  business  credita¬ 
bly.  with  a  fair  profit  for  the  time  they  were  in  it  and  without  losses 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Seeing  what  was  coming  they  sold  out 
the  stock  on  hand  at  cost  to  other  jiarties  immediately,  together 
with  a  lease  of  the  lumber  yard  for  a  term  of  years  as  an  induce¬ 
ment.  'fhis  it.self  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  business  policy  as  it 
turned  out.  for  the  collap.se  continued  longer  and  and  values  went 
lower  than  at  first  anticipated.  And  after  ten  years  or  so,  when  times 
had  changed  and  ])roperty  values  recuperated,  they  sold  the  remain¬ 
ing  lots  at  sufticient  prices  to  cover  first  cost  and  interest. 

Such  was  their  first  business  adventure,  and  although  nipjied  in 
the  bud,  gave  good  j»romise  of  the  future.  When  the  collapse  came 
we  were  all  on  the  Hood  tide  of  prosjierity.  Thomas  and  James 
were  dciing  a  remarkably  extensive  and  profitable  business,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  hLast  Liberty;  and  Andrew  and  Dick  had 
fully  entered  on  an  equally  successful  career  at  Mansfield;  and  the 
business  of  our  two  banks  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Dep.osits 
had  llown  in  rapidly,  amounting  to  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  between  the  two  places,  altliough  but  recently  established. 


As  already  stated,  ever  since  the  end  of  the  war  I  had  been 
doubtful  as  to  the  continuance  of  such  remarkably  good  times, 
and  especially  the  extraordinary  inflation  of  real  estate  and  other 
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values.  History  had  taught  me  that  undue  inflation  is  followed  by 
a  corresiK)nding  dei)ression.  and  I  had  still  a  clear  recollection  of 
the  collaj)se  of  1819,  hut  was  hoping  against  hope,  and  guessing 
in  favor  of  our  new  l)anking  and  greenback  system  to  avert  the 
evil :  vain  hope  to  expect  to  change  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  The 
only  good  effect  of  my  distrust  was  to  make  me  rather  conservative 
in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  or  other  j)roperty,  not  at  any  time 
purchasing  more  than  I  could  readily  under  any  circumstances  pay 
for  without  inconvenience.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had  I 
purchased  e.xtensively  during  the  war  or  soon  afterwards  and  sold 
out  again  before  the  collapse  came,  I  might  have  realized  an  im- 
piense  fortune.  But  on  the  other  hand,  had  I  been  tempted  to 
purchase  beyond  immediate  ability  to  pay,  I  would  have  been  ruined. 
My  conservatism  restrained  me,  and  we  only  purchased  in  small 
pieces  capable  of  being  divided  into  building  lots  and  sold  speedily, 
so  that  when  the  collapse  did  come  it  cost  us  no  embarrassment  in 
regard  to  private  debts  or  liabilities.  The  amount  of  real  estate  on 
hand  was  com])aratively  small,  and  the  only  losses  which  we  in¬ 
curred  in  this  direction  arose  from  the  shrinkage  of  values  in  unsold 
lots,  and  the  inability  of  those  who  had  imrchased  to  meet  deferred 
payments.  The  serious  trouble  which  the  panic  caused  me  arose 
from  our  two  I)anks.  Prolonged  prosperity  of  the  times  had  thrown 
me  off  my  guard.  Tlie'apparent  abundance  of  money  everywhere  mis¬ 
led  me  to  believe,  as  it  did  everybody,  that  little  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  obtaining  money  on  first-class  securities  at  any  time, 
should  an  emergency  arise.  First-class  securities  were  scarce  and 
in  great  demand ;  but  we  had  plenty  of  them,  and  had  no  reason  to 
fear  any  difficulty  in  getting  whatever  money  we  wanted  when 
needed.  Accommodation  paper  of  the  best  iron  and  coal  firms  was 
plentiful  also,  but  whilst  there  was  no  (|uestion  about  the  ])resent 
solvency  I  felt  suspicious  regarding  it.  This  had  made  it  difficult 
to  keep  our  deposits  invested,  on  much  of  which  we  were  paying 
interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  four  per  cent.  Many  other  private 
banks  were  allowing  more,  as  discount  rates  on  mortgages  and 
accommodation  paper  averaged  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  as  before  stated.  I  invested  too  much  in  mortgages 
in  proportion  to  our  deposits,  as  subsequent  events  proved.  Neither 
mortgages  or  other  permaneut  .securities,  however  .safe,  are  of  any 
avail  to  a  bank  in  case  of  panic  resulting  from  a  sudden  and  general 
collap.se. 
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On  the  ICtli  of  Sepleniher.  1873,  while  seated  at  niv  desk,  Mr. 
Whitney,  onr  notary  imhlic,  on  his  cnstoinary  call  at  three  o’clock, 
looked  in  and  in({uired  if  I  had  heard  the  news  of  Jay  Cooke’s 
failure.  I  replied,  no.  lie  said  it  had  occurred  that  morning,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  it  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Tliis  news  did  not  disturb  me.  indeed  it  scarce  \sic] 
attracted  my  attention,  as  we  had  no  husincss  relations  with  Cc^oke 
or  his  railroad  projects;  and  I  supposed  the  Hurry  caused  by  it 
would  blow  over  without  any  serious  effect,  as  it  had  done  after 
similar  failures  of  others.  The  same  evening  however  I  had  occasion 
to  attend  a  party  where  many  of  the  hankers  and  leading  business 
men  of  flie  city  were  i)resent,  and  found  they  regarded  it  seriously 
on  account  of  the  sudden  ])anic  it  had  produced  in  the  Eastern  cities. 
The  next  morning  the  cry  of  the  new.sboys  everywhere  on  the 
streets  was  “All  about  the  ])anic“:  and  from  day  to  day  it  seemed 
to  be  playing  havoc  among  the  banks  and  business  houses  of  the 
East.  Instead  of  calming  dowm  and  affairs  assuming  their  usual 
course,  the  apprehension  and  excitement  spread  everywhere,  and 
became  more  and  more  intensified  every  day  by  successive  failures 
all  over  the  country,  until  by  the  1st  of  October  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  disastrous  and  extensive  panic  and  collap.se  since 
that  of  1819. 

After  the  Panic 

After  the  panic  commenced  money  matters  grew  worse  daily 
until  a  condition  of  affairs  was  reached  which  no  one  who  has  not 
gone  through  the  like  could  conceive  of.  !Money  immediately  dis¬ 
appeared  from  circulation  and  values  of  all  kinds  subsided  rapidly. 
Credit  was  gone,  payment  in  money  imperative  but  no  money  for 
the  purpose.  Dealings  and  business  transactions  had  been  carried  on 
so  generally  on  credit  that  everybody  was  largely  both  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  now’  that  clearings  could  no  longer  be  made  by  an 
exchange  of  mutual  obligations,  a  dead  lock  and  general  collapse 
w’as  the  result.  ^len  and  firms  ow’ning  large  estates  in  real  and 
personal  property,  and  extensively  engaged  in  business,  w’ere  found 
to  owe  as  much  as  their  property  and  assets  amounted  to  even 
under  existing  inflated  values,  and  of  course  could  not  withstand 
the  shrinkage.  The  demon  of  credit  had  destroyed  confidence,  and 
suddenly  called  a  halt  in  the  mad  career  of  speculation.  There  w^as 
notliing  for  it  now  but  for  every  one  to  produce  the  cash ;  and  no 
cash  was  fortlicoming.  The  best  banks  and  private  parties  needed 
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the  most  of  what  tliey  had  to  meet  their  own  depositors  and  ob¬ 
ligations,  and  were  too  much  alarmed  and  distrustful  to  ])art  with 
any  surplus.  X(jhody  wanted  jjroperty  at  any  ])rice,  because  it 
could  not  he  applied  in  payment  of  debts,  or  held  without  .shrinkage 
of  value  and  l(»ss.  Property  of  all  kinds  remained,  hut  it  was  set 
afloat  in  search  (U'  its  true  owners,  who  could  only  he  discovered 
through  the  tedious  process  of  judicial  sales  in  the  bankrupt  and 
otlier  courts.  A.  for  instance,  would  appear  to  he  the  ostensible 
or  legal  owner  of  a  valuable  estate,  hut  an  examination  of  the 
records  would  show  it  to  be  mortgaged  to  its  full  value.  The  holders 
of  these  mortgages  therefore  might  be  taken  to  he  the  owners  until 
it  appeared  they  had  assigned  or  hypothecated  them  for  money  or 
securities  to  speculate  with,  or  owed  more  to  other  parties  t/ian 
their  mortgage  securities  amounted  to ;  and  so  on  along  the  line, 
as  one  was  struck  by  another,  they  toppled  over  like  a  row  of  bricks. 
Nothing  hut  a  i)rocess  of  general  lit^uidation  could  determine  what 
any  man  owned  or  was  worth.  The  stock  had  to  be  boiled  down 
to  evai)orate  the  water  from  it.  Real  and  fictitious  wealth  had 
become  so  mixed  up  that  the  refining  i)rocess  of  bankruptcy  and 
sheriff’s  sales  became  necessary  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  true 
metal.  And  when  in  this  way  the  real  owners  of  property  and 
wealth  were  ascertained,  they  w’ere  found  to  be  only  the  few  who 
had  paid  as  they  went,  or  confined  their  business  and  speculative 
operations  to  what  was  clearly  within  their  power  to  hold.  In  the 
meantime  such  banks  and  individuals  as  happened  to  have  any 
money  to  spare  held  on  to  it  to  await  results;  and  this  aggravated 
the  trouble.  No  matter  how  good  or  secure  the  paper,  to  procure  its 
discount  was  out  of  the  question.  Anywhere  from  twelve  to  twenty 
per  cent,  was  offered  for  money  without  avail.  Discounts  in  the 
banks  were  confined  to  renewals  of  the  notes  of  such  customers 
as  were  deemed  sound,  but  utterly  unable  to  pay  under  any  degree 
of  pressure.  At  the  same  time  deposi  s  in  all  the  banks  were 
rapidly  decreasing,  not  only  on  account  of  the  distrust  produced 
by  the  daily  recurring  suspension  of  banks  and  firms  and  individuals 
everywhere,  but  also  on  account  of  the  stagnation  of  trade  and 
demands  on  depositors  to  pay  their  own  debts.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
one  was  overtaken  by  a  necessity  for  money,  and  an  irresistible 
disposition  to  insist  on  the  payment  of  what  was  due  him.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  numerous  savings  banks  and  trust  companies 
established  during  the  inflation  went  under  and  closed  their  doors. 
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These  daily  reciirrinjj  failures  intensified  the  alarm.  Many  of  them, 
like  ourselves,  had  been  investing  in  mortgages  and  similar  un¬ 
con  vertihle  securities  to  a  degree  rendering  it  imix)ssible  to  realize 
funds  in  time  to  meet  such  an  emergency;  hut  indeed  most  of  them 
were  found  to  he  in  a  rotten  condition,  rendering  their  suspension 
only  a  cpiestion  of  time  under  any  circumstances. 

As  t(»  myself,  tlie  .storm  struck  us  at  an  exceedingly  inopportune 
moment.  W’e  had  been  unu.sually  fliush  of  cash  until  a  few  days 
before  Cooke’s  failure,  when  an  otTering  was  made  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  paper  .so  well  endor.sed  as  to  he  considered  gilt  edged. 
The  temptation  induced  me  to  take  so  much  of  it  that  our  ca.sh  on 
hand  was  reduced  greatly  below  our  custom  or  the  point  of  pru¬ 
dence.  Only  sixty  thousand  dollars  or  so  was  left  to  meet  the  de¬ 
posits  in  both  our  banks,  amounting  to  alwut  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  the  time.  W’e  had  good  balances  in  Xew  ’^’ork  and 
Philadelphia,  but  unfortunately  our  dept)sitories  in  both  those  cities 
failed  before  we  secured  the  funds;  and  to  convert  unmatured 
mortgages  or  other  securities  into  money,  or  even  to  obtain  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  as  were  due.  or  to  sell  and  procure  cash  for  real  estate 
at  any  sacrifice,  was  simply  impossible.  Such  was  the  un])lea.sant 
predicament  in  which  we  were  placed.  Our  customers  were  not 
aware  of  it.  and  no  one  entertained  the  slightest  apprehension  re¬ 
garding  our  solvency  as  I  was  always  looked  on  as  impregnable. 
They  were  still  making  their  usual  deposits  from  day  to  day,  but 
in  rapidly  diminishing  amounts  owing  to  their  own  diminished  re¬ 
ceipts.  And  the  cliecks  and  drafts  on  us  grew  rapidl}-  in  excess  of 
deposits,  and  our  cash  l^alance  at  the  close  of  each  day  showed  a 
steady  decline. 

Our  East  Inid  hank  was  a  joint  stock  company  comprising  over 
a  df)zen  of  the  solid  men  of  that  locality,  besides  myself  and  sons. 
Their  wealth  at  the  time  aggregated  many  milli(jns.  All  were  in¬ 
dividual!}'  liable  for  the  entire  deiK>sits;  but  none  of  the  other  stock- 
holder.^  were  in  active  business,  or  in  condiiion  to  procure  or  ad¬ 
vance  any  money  to  assist  us,  and  conseciuently  the  whole  burden 
devolved  on  our.selves.  I  did  my  best  to  collect  in  over  dues  from 
all  sources;  and  my  sons  Thomas  and  James  had  enough  due  on 
their  notes  and  accounts  for  building  materials  and  lot  sales  to 
relieve  us  of  difficulty  if  they  could  get  it.  and  they  sent  out  runners 
to  collect,  at  home  and  abroad,  from  customers  to  whom  they  had 
been  wholesaling  lumber,  d  heir  success  was  only  j)artial,  but  the 
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funds  which  they  secured  in  this  way  contrihuted  largely  to  keep 
us  afloat  for  several  weeks;  yet  withal  it  became  painfully  clear 
that  we  could  not  sustain  the  heavy  drain  if  afTairs  did  not  take  a 
sudden  turn  for  the  better.  ]>ut  instead  of  any  change  for  the 
better  it  grew  constantly  worse.  The  end  was  api)roaching.  and 
no  alternative.  The  securities  we  held,  though  ])erfectly  sound, 
could  not  he  converted  into  money  at  any  sacrifice;  and  being  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  we  could  pay  the  dei)ositors  every  dollar  in 
a  very  short  time.  I  did  not  feel  called  on  to  make  any  exceed¬ 
ingly  great  or  extraordinary  sacrifice  to  meet  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  such  as  I  knew'  did  not  need  their  money  and  were 
only  acting  under  the  impulse  of  fear  and  alarm.  It  W’as  a  bitter 
pill  for  me  however  to  acknowledge  present  inability  to  pay  every 
demand  uihui  me.  Neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  ancestors  so  far 
as  J  knew'  had  ever  l>een  in  that  condition  before.  In  fact  it  was 
rather  our  habit  to  pay  cash  and  not  contract  debts  at  all;  but 
banking  is  a  business  founded  on  credit,  and  renders  the  banker 
debtor  for  every  deposit  made.  The  end  was  approaching  and  al¬ 
ready  in  sight.  The  extremely  disagreeable  announcement  must  be 
made,  which  I  knew’  would  cause  a  very  great  sensation,  as  we  W’ere 
supposed  safe  if  there  was  safety  in  a  bank  anywhere.  After  all 
our  exertions,  the  cash  balance  for  both  hanks  fell  to  nearly  twelve 
thou.sand  dollars,  and  as  our  sus])ension  was  not  to  be  a  failure 
involving  loss  to  any  one,  I  considered  it  better  to  keep  this  much 
on  hand,  to  meet  any  necessitous  cases  of  depositors  likely  to  suffer 
for  want  of  their  funds:  and  at  the  close  of  banking  hours  on  the 
15th  day  of  October,  1873,  1  directed  the  officers  to  stop  payment 
the  ne.xt  day  to  all  except  special  cases,  but  not  to  close  the  doors 
of  either  bank:  I  thought  it  more  satisfactory  to  customers  to  keep 
them  open,  and  continue  the  officers  in  their  places  to  explain  the 
situation  to  those  interested.  And  this  did  have  a  good  effect  in 
preventing  alarm ;  we  had  no  run  nor  excitement  at  either  place ; 
and  I  have  ever  since  felt  gratified  at  the  generous  consideration 
with  which  we  were  treated.  Wdiilst  we  met  many  anxious  faces, 
there  was  not  an  unkind  word  or  disagreeable  reflection  made  by 
any  one.  On  the  contrary  we  were  met  mostly  with  manifestations 
of  surprise  and  sympathy,  and  offers  of  assistance  in  every  way 
except  in  the  only  etTective  way  —  the  ii.se  of  funds,  which  none 
could  spare.  No  signs  were  showm  of  fear  of  wrong  doing  by  any 
one :  indeed  at  the  time  of  this  partial  suspension  we  had  managed 
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to  pay  out  and  decrease  the  deposits  in  both  hanks  to  an  extent 
which  reduced  them  to  less  than  one-third  their  amount  when  the 
panic  set  in. 


.  .  .  .  We  were  never  closed  at  either  hank,  and  never  entirely 
stopped  ])ayment  to  those  in  actual  need,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
from  ilie  time  we  sus])ended  we  were  prepared  to  i)ay  all  checks 
as  ])rescnted  :  hut  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  1  fully  made 
up  my  mind  to  continue  the  business.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  an  office  with  a  collide  of  clerks  was  necessary  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  my  private  affairs,  and  hut  little  more  exiK'iise  would  be 
required  for  a  hankinj,^  business  in  connection  with  it.  and  having  a 
very  excellent  vault  and  hanking  room  in  the  city,  I  decided  to 
continue  the  business  in  it  and  wind  up  the  hank  at  the  East  End. 
Accordingly  we  paid  off  the  deixisitors  of  the  East  End  Bank,  and 
the  stockholders  the  [lar  value  of  their  stock  with  a  surplus  over, 
although  we  had  paid  twelve  jier  cent,  annually  in  dividends  dur¬ 
ing  its  existence. 

Whilst  the  crash  of  credit  and  financial  affairs  was  suddeti  and 
immediate,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  collapse  in  many  respects 
was  not  reached  until  several  years  afterwards.  The  value  of  real 
estate  subsided  slowly  and  steadily  till  it  touched  bottom  about  tbe 
year  1877.  Our  sales  books  showed  this  with  great  exactness. 
In  the  first  year  after  the  collapse  we  sold  more  real  estate,  and  at 
higher  prices,  than  we  did  in  the  second ;  and  sold  more  in  the  second 
and  at  better  prices  than  in  the  third;  and  so  on  until  in  the 
fourth  year  it  reached  zero  and  real  estate  was  unsalable  at  any 
price,  and  business  of  all  kinds  was  equally  depressed,  and  employ¬ 
ment  by  workingmen  could  hardly  be  obtained.  It  was  a  jieriod  of 
liquidation.  When  the  collapse  took  place  we  held  numerous  mort¬ 
gages  both  for  purchase  money  and  for  money  loaned,  and  also 
many  contracts  for  lot  sales  on  time  payments  on  which  less  or 
more  had  been  paid;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  property 
was  abandoned.  Although  in  most  instances  no  more  than  a  third 
of  the  value  of  the  premises  had  been  advanced  on  any  mortgage, 
yet  the  value  had  fallen  below  that;  and  so  with  property  sold  on 
contract.  Lots  contracted  for  at  twelve  hundred  would  not  sell  for 
four  hundred.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  most  parties  found  it 
to  their  interest  to  abandon  the  property  altogether,  and  allow  it 
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to  be  taken  tor  the  mortjjage  or  contract  debt,  and  lose  what  they 
had  paid  on  account.  We  tried  to  encourage  all  we  could  to  hold 
on,  by  throwing  off  the  interest  and  making  abatements  of  the 
principal  and  giving  them  time ;  and  taking  advantage  of  this,  the 
more  energetic  and  well  doing  among  them  succeeded  eventually 
in  holding  their  property  and  saving  their  original  investments. 

I  remembered  when  my  parents  were  in  the  same  condition  under 
the  collapse  of  1819,  and  their  hard  struggles  and  deprivations  to 
save  themselves;  and  the  .sympathy  produced  by  this  early  ex¬ 
perience  inclined  me  to  he  lenient  and  indulgent  to  all  who  made 
any  earnest  effort  of  a  like  nature.  We  foreclosed  no  mortgages 
and  forfeited  no  contracts  where  the  parties  were  doing  the  best 
they  could  to  pay  for  and  hold  their  proi>erty.  But  notwithstanding 
all  such  leniency  and  encouragement,  a  large  majority  gave  up. 
Some  were  ho])elessly  incapable  through  had  habits  and  extrava¬ 
gant  living;  others  through  general  thriftlessness,  and  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  wages  and  employment  rendering  it  apparently  hopeless 
for  them  to  make  the  necessary  effort.  Large  numbers  left  the  city 
altogether;  and  for  some  three  or  four  years  the  sheriff’s  list  at 
each  succeeding  sales  day  was  immense.  Nothing  equal  to  it  had 
ever  been  .seen  in  this  county  and  city  before.  Delay  was  useless 
in  cases  where  the  parties  neither  exj^ected  nor  proposed  to  pay 
or  redeem  tlieir  ])r()perty  on  any  terms,  and  it  was  as  late  as  1880-81 
before  this  process  of  licjuidation  was  gone  through  with.  From 
1879  on.  pro])erty  values  gradually  recuperated,  and  sales  slowly 
recommenced  and  increased  until  in  1882-3  and  *84,  when  my  sons 
in  the  lot  and  lumber  business,  and  Andrew  and  I  in  the  bank 
were  again  doing  nearly  as  well  in  all  branches  of  our  business 
as  before  the  panic. 

In  1883  and  1884  I  was  enabled  to  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of 
improved  and  unimproved  property  which  had  come  to  me  under 
the  liquidation  i)rocess  already  mentioned,  not  however  at  much 
over  half  the  prices  ruling  before  the  collapse.  Our  losses  by  this 
panic,  whilst  in  no  wise  remarkable  under  the  circumstances,  were 
nevertheless  serious.  Several  considerable  claims  on  notes  and 
drafts  were  lo.st  outright,  all  the  parties  to  them  going  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ;  and  when  once  in  bankruptcy,  no  matter  what  the  previous 
estate  and  condition,  there  is  seldom  anything  realized  by  the 
creditor.  Such  has  l)een  my  uniform  exjierience  in  regard  to  bank¬ 
rupt  laws ;  and  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  their  op- 
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eration,  mostly  as  attorney  for  others,  but  sometimes  as  a  creditor 
myself,  ever  since  1838.  Our  heaviest  losses  resulted  from  the 
shrinkage  in  values  of  real  estate,  and  the  length  of  time  which 
intervened  before  we  could  dispose  of  it.  Part  of  this  loss  was 
afterwards  covered  however  by  the  increased  value  which  some 
properties  acquired  over  the  amount  originally  invested  in  them. 

After  Andrew  and  Dick  closed  out  their  Mansfield  business, 
Andrew  assisted  me  in  the  bank,  and  in  time  was  able  to  take  the 
entire  management  of  it  upon  himself  and  relieve  me  from  the 
labor  of  its  details  altogether.  Dick  for  some  three  or  four  years 
attended  to  my  outside  affairs  and  property,  and  his  next  promi¬ 
nent  employment  in  which  he  had  any  interest  of  his  own  was  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  railroad. 

In  1877  several  prominent  citizens  of  Ligonier.  interested  in 
procuring  a  railroad  from  that  borough  to  Latrobe.  offered  me 
strong  inducements  to  assist  tliem  in  its  constniction.  It  required 
strong  inducements  as  I  was  averse  to  outside  enterprises  of  any 
kind,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  business  of  the  locality 
would  support  the  road  when  built ;  but  my  sons  tliought  well  of  it. 
A  company  had  been  formed  and  a  charter  obtained  several  years 
before  the  panic,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  grading  had 
already  been  accomplished.  Rut  as  so  often  hai)iTens  where  such 
an  enterprise  is  attempted  on  the  subscriptions  of  stock  alone,  the 
company  failed  and  the  road  with  its  franchises  was  sold  out  by 
the  sheriff  and  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of  the  ablest  of  the 
stockholders  who.  unable  to  complete  the  work  themselves,  applied 
to  me  as  mentioned.  In  extent  and  location  the  road  was  not  such 
as  could  ite  l)ondcd  and  the  bonds  sold  in  the  h'ast ;  and  there  was 
no  capital  for  such  an  investment  just  then  about  home.  It  had 
remained  on  the  owners’  hands  for  some  five  years  without  their 
being  able  to  obtain  any  outside  parties  to  take  hold  of  it.  The  town 
and  rich  valley  of  Ligonier  had  no  other  practical  outlet  through 
the  mountain  ridge  to  the  outside  world  than  by  the  rough  turnpike 
through  the  Loyalhanna  Gap.  The  railroad  was  intended  to  occupy 
the  same  gap,  and'connect  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  Latrobe. 

The  syndicate  offered  me  four-fifths  of  the  ca]>ital  stock  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  ten  thousand  to  be  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription  among  the  |)eoi)le  in  the  valley  as  a  bonus ;  and  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  road  besides,  for  whatever  it  might  cost  me  to  com¬ 
plete  and  equip  it.  to  be  paid  with  interest  by  the  net  earnings  as 
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they  accrued.  This  offer  was  so  tempting  that  the  only  question 
left  was  whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  net  earnings,  or 
whether  the  road,  when  completed,  would  pay  for  the  outlay;  if 
not,  the  stock  part  of  the  inducement  and  the  mortgage  for  the 
outlay  would  be  worthless,  and  the  question  of  its  paying  appeared 
very  doubtful.  I  found  that  the  passenger  travel  by  the  turnpike 
between  the  same  points  was  accommodated  by  a  daily  trip  of  a 
two-horse  hack,  not  averaging  over  four  passengers  each  way; 
and  three  or  four  wagon  loads  of  lumber  and  bark  or  farm  produce 
daily,  was  the  extent  of  the  freight  traffic.  This  presented  a  very 
unpromising  prospect  for  a  paying  railroad.  But  my  sons  were 
more  sanguine  of  the  effect  of  a  railroad  in  developing  trade  than 
I  was;  and  the  result  has  more  than  fulfilled  their  expectations. 
Thomas  and  Dick  es])ecially  favored  the  enterprise,  and  made 
careful  estimates  of  the  cost,  showing  the  risk  was  not  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  probable  gain. 

Accordingly  I  was  induced  to  consent ;  but  in  order  to  economize 
and  pro|X)rtion  tlie  outlay  to  the  prol)al)le  trade  of  the  road,  we 
adopted  the  narrow  gauge,  which  however  in  five  years  afterwards 
we  had  to  change  to  the  standard  gauge  to  accommodate  the 
increased  traffic  and  travel.  So  I  contracted  w’ith  the  syndicate 
to  construct  the  road,  that  being  their  chief  object  in  order  to  benefit 
the  town  and  surrounding  country  in  which  they  were  largely  in¬ 
terested.  They  showed  much  more  desire  to  have  the  road  built, 
and  to  have  it  built  witliin  a  si)ecified  time  without  any  outlay  or 
liability  on  their  i)art,  than  for  the  retention  of  any  stock  in  it 
after  it  was  built.  When  we  met  in  Greensburg  to  have  the  con¬ 
tract  drawn  and  executed,  and  they  were  asked  how  much  time 
they  would  allow,  they  replied  after  consultation  that  they  thought 
six  months  should  suffice.  I  thought  so  too,  because  my  sons  and 
I  had  concluded  to  make  shorter  work  of  it  if  w’e  undertook  it. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1877,  when  the  contract 
was  signed,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  Thomas  and  Dick  were 
on  the  ground  with  all  necessary  tools  and  appliances,  and  com¬ 
menced  w'ork.  Large  numbers  of  laborers  were  then  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  everywhere.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  was  paying  but 
ninety  cents  per  day ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  my  sons 
were  about  to  commence  work  on  the  Ligonier  Valley  road  than 
they  were  beset  by  applicants  for  work  in  much  greater  numbers 
than  they  could  employ.  It  was  a  new  role  for  either  of  my  boys, 
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but  they  soon  had  their  men  organized  into  gangs  with  proper 
foremen.  They  paid  a  dollar,  being  ten  cents  more  wages  than 
the  market  price,  in  order  to  obtain  good  men.  A  day  or  two 
after  they  commenced  work  I  went  out  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  on,  and  was  pleased  to  see  everything  working  so  smoothly, 
and  amused  at  the  ofificiousness  of  some  old  contractors  of  Latrobe 
in  giving  the  boys  advice  as  to  the  management  of  the  men.  One 
of  them  said  they  would  never  get  the  work  out  of  them  —  they 
were  entirely  too  modest  and  |)olite ;  they  must  swear  at  and  drive 
them  or  they  w’ould  get  nothing  done.  But  this  was  not  our  method, 
and  my  sons  did  not  adopt  his  advice.  Men  in  any  condition  of 
life  will  act  better  if  treated  as  gentlemen ;  and  this  was  the  theory 
we  acted  on.  Accordingly,  after  two  or  three  days  Thomas  paid 
and  quietly  discharged  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  shirkers,  who 
were  doing  little  themselves  and  demoralizing  the  others;  and  the 
next  morning  told  those  remaining  that  he  did  not  propose  to  drive 
or  urge  them  to  extra  exertion,  or  expect  more  than  a  fair  day’s 
work,  but  sucli  as  could  not  comply  with  this  re(|uirement  need 
not  exi)ect  to  be  retained.  After  this  and  a  little  more  weeding  out 
occasionally  in  a  peaceful  way,  better  gangs  of  men  were  never 
witnessed,  and  the  work  progressed  quietly  and  satisfactorily.  It 
was  admitted  by  all  who  saw  the  progress  made  that  my  sons  had 
the  faculty  of  obtaining  good  men  and  gt)od  work  without  noise 
or  bluster.  Coincidences  sustain  the  adage  that  “history  repeats 
itself.”  The  visit  to  my  sons  on  this  occasion  produced  a  .serious 
though  interesting  train  of  reflection  as  1  looked  across  the  valley 
at  the  old  turnpike  road.  There  was  the  spot  where,  sixty  years 
ago,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter,  I  met  with  my  two  uncles, 
then  about  my  sons’  age  and  engaged  in  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  work  as  they  are  now ;  and  my  grandfatlier  visiting  his  sons  then 
for  the  same  puri)ose  as  1  am  visiting  mine  now.  In  those  sixty 
years  what  a  web  of  varied  exj)eriences ! 

Whilst  Thomas  and  Dick  thus  accomplished  the  grading, 
bridging  and  track  laying.  Janies  made  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  ties  and  materials  of  all  kinds  along  the  line;  and  the  progress 
was  such  that  at  the  end  of  .sixty  days  from  the  commencement 
the  first  train  entered  Ligonier.  Most  of  the  track  was  laid  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  a  mile  per  day.  so  that  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  sometimes  took  the  Ridgers  by  surprise.  I  went  out 
often  to  see  the  work  progress,  and  was  amiused  at  an  incident 
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which  occurred  on  one  occasion.  They  had  laid  over  a  mile  of 
track  that  day,  and  the  locomotive  with  trucks  loaded  with  ma¬ 
terials  approached  as  far  as  the  rails  were  spiked,  and  quite  a  crowd 
of  tow-headed  girls  and  lx)ys  had  come  down  out  of  the  mountain 
to  gratify  their  curiosity.  Many  girls  among  them  almost  full 
grown  had  never  seen  a  railroad  or  locomotive  before.  It  was 
standing  in  a  deep  cut,  and  the  girls,  big  and  little,  had  climbed 
upon  the  fence  on  the  bank  above  it.  They  had  arrived  whilst  it 
was  standing  still,  and  were  avifaiting  in  anxious  exjiectation  to  see 
the  thing  move ;  but  when  the  engineer  suddenly  let  oflF  steam  with 
terrific  noise  several  of  them  dropi)ed  from  the  fence  as  limp  as  if 
shot  dead.  It  was  too  much  for  their  nerves ;  they  thought  the  thing 
had  busted,  as  they  said  afterwards. 

After  the  road  was  finished  Dick  remained  and  managed  it  with 
credit  and  ability,  although  but  a  boy,  for  over  three  years;  and 
whilst  necessarily  antagonizing  the  self  interest  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  regard  to  rates,  etc,,  he  did  so  with  the  least  possible 
friction,  avoiding  unpleasant  contentions,  and  gaining  the  general 
res|iect  and  good  will  of  the  community  and  all  having  business 
with  the  road.  He  also  secured  a  class  of  men  for  employees  of  a 
character  that  could  be  relied  on,  and  so  faithful  that  most  of  them 
were  retained  for  many  years  afterwards.  Such  is  the  history  of 
this  little  enterprise. 

In  1880  my  youngest  son,  George,  finished  his  education,  but 
had  as  yet  indicated  no  preference  for  any  i)articular  employment. 
With  the  quiet,  modest  manner  of  his  brother  Thomas.  I  found  he 
united  the  good  judgment  and  executive  ability  of  his  brother 
Andrew.  He  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  the  readiest 
employment  I  had  for  him  was  house  building  on  vacant  property 
which  I  wanted  to  dis|H)se  of.  Dwellings  had  become  scarce  and 
rents  advanced:  so  much  so  as  to  afford  six  i)er  cent,  interest  on 
the  cost  of  house  and  lot  beyond  taxes  and  other  e.xjienses.  Besides 
this,  the  readiest  way  to  dispose  of  vacant  proi)erty  at  the  time 
was  to  erect  a  building  on  it.  In  this  way  unproductive  proi)erty 
was  rendered  salable  or  changed  into  a  paying  investment. 

I  could  not  give  i)ersonal  attention  to  details  and  specifications 
or  to  making  contracts  and  siqx^rintending  the  execution  of  the 
work.  I  had  always  found  the  details  and  siqierintendence  of 
building  contracts  more  troublesome  than  anything  else,  and  had 
Itad  so  much  of  it  in  my  time  I  wished  to  avoid  it.  and  George 
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showed  himself  ready  and  eager  for  the  enterprise.  He  soon  had 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  buildings  under  way ;  and  I  was  surprised 
at  the  ability  and  ease  with  which  he  conducted  the  business  with¬ 
out  contention  with  any  of  his  numerous  contractors  or  employees. 
They  are  of  a  class  more  difficult  to  get  along  with  than  most  others. 
But  he  had  all  his  contracts  si)ecifically  written  out  and  succeeded, 
as  far  as  he  went,  in  procuring  their  fitlfillment  and  making  set-  * 
tlements  without  disputes,  managing  a  large  business  in  that  line 
with  remarkable  tact  and  judgment  for  over  a  year;  and  when 
his  loss  of  health  cast  on  me  the  task  of  closing  his  unfinished 
business  I  found  his  contracts,  palmers  and  accounts  all  remarkably 
sagacious  and  correct,  his  buildings  skillfully  constructed,  and  what 
was  still  better,  that  he  had  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  those  he 
dealt  with. 


The  Adam  Smith  Collection  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration 

How  many  readers  of  the  Bulletin  have  seen  or  known  about 
the  Adam  Smith  Collection  at  the  Baker  Library  of  Harvard 
University  ?  The  Collection  was  presented  to  the  Library  by  Dean 
Homer  Vanderblue  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Northwestern 
University,  who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School. 

The  Collection  contains  copies  of  many  editions  of  the  more 
important  works  of  Adam  Smith,  his  miscellaneous  writings, 
besides  biographies  of  Smith,  critical  works  on  his  theories,  and 
some  books  from  his  library.  The  most  notable  part  of  the 
Smithiana  is  the  collection  of  editions  of  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  This  includes 
copies  of  the  first  two  printings  of  the  first  edition — one  in  original 
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boards,  a  large  number  of  editions  in  English,  and  some  fifty 
editions  in  eleven  other  languages,  including  Russian,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese. 

The  Wealth  of  Nations  has  special  interest  for  business  history 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  influential  books  on  economic  thought 
ever  written.  First  published  in  1776,  it  became  the  foundation 
of  nineteenth-century  thought  and  i)oIicy;  it  was  the  “bible”  of 
the  nineteenth-century  business  man  as  interpreted  by  industrial 
capitalists  who  wanted  freedom  to  operate  without  governmental 
restrictions.  Though  Adam  Smith  was  not  so  complete  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  laissez-faire  as  was  ix)pularly  believed,  he  came  to 
stand  as  a  sponsor  of  freedom  for  business  and  thus  helped  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  industrial  capitalism;  his  book  received  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fillip  from  the  fact  that  it  gave  a  theoretical  foundation 
which  industrial  capitalism  needed.  While  Smith  thus  furthered 
the  development  of  industrial  capitalism,  in  his  theory  of  value  he 
provided  Marx  with  the  thought  from  which  he  developed  his 
theory  of  surplus  value  and  thus  Smith  helped  lay  the  foundation 
for  socialist  opposition  to  the  very  industrial  capitalism  which  he 
favored. 

From  the  standpoint  of  business  history,  many  criticisms  may 
be  made  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  First,  it  expresses  too  narrow 
a  conception  of  mercantilism  as  a  government  policy.  Second, 
Smith  did  not  understand  the  business  regime  of  his  own  day, 
namely,  mercantile  capitalism,  dominated  by  the  sedentary  mer¬ 
chant  ;  he  saw  chiefly  the  petty-capitalist  craftsman,  who  was 
concerned  with  production,  that  is,  capital  and  labor.  His  failure 
to  see  the  sedentary  merchant,  w’hose  concern  was  mainly  with 
administration  and  financial  considerations,  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  adequately  recognize  administration  in  eco¬ 
nomic  life  while  he  did  stress  labor.  It  might  be  equally  urged 
that  he  did  not  recognize  elements  of  administration  and  control 
because  he  had  had  no  experience  with  administration,  as  such. 
Moreover,  he  lived  in  a  confused  time,  when  old  forms  of  business 
were  disintegrating  and  new  ones  were  coming  in,  and  he  did  not 
see  the  big  change  that  was  taking  place  from  mercantile  to  in¬ 
dustrial  capitalism.  This  failure  to  see  and  understand  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  subjective  facts  of  modern  history.  It  has 
helped  to  lay  foundations  in  the  world  of  thought  which  have  been 
disturbing,  disintegrating,  and  revolutionary.  A  library  for  busi- 
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ness  men  cannot  have  too  much  information  about  Adam  Smith, 
if  only  the  readers  approach  the  inspired  one  with  critical  insight 
into  his  shortcomings. 


Historical  Societies’  Interest  in 
Business  History 

There  has  recently  come  to  the  editor’s  desk  a  copy  of  a  book¬ 
let  entitled  Historical  Societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada: 
a  Handbook}  This  booklet  lists  1,467  historical  organizations  in 
the  two  countries,  most  of  which  are  small  local  societies.  For  each 
of  some  900  of  tliese,  the  booklet  gives  the  officers,  the  number  of 
members,  the  annual  income,  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of 
the  society’s  library  or  museum,  and  its  publications.  This  book 
should  be  valuable  to  persons  doing  research  in  business  history  as 
a  directory  of  societies  and  libraries  to  consult  in  any  given  locality 
about  business  records. 

The  business  historian,  of  course,  wonders  how  much  business 
is  represented  in  these  collections.  One  knows  that  there  is  much 
business  material  in  some  of  the  large  State  historical  libraries. 
The  McCormick  Historical  Association  in  Chicago  is  an  exception 
which  proves  the  rule  that  there  are  few  s|)ecialized  collections  of 
business  records.  One  susi)ects  that  there  is  little  business  material 
in  the  collections  of  the  Fillmore  County  Historical  Society  in 
Minnesota,  which  has  "historical  materials,  records,  relics,  and 
household  equipment  kept  at  the  home  of  the  curator,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Mills.” 

^Compiled  and  edited  by  Christopher  Crittenden,  editor,  and  Doris  Godard, 
editorial  associate,  and  published  by  The  -Xinerican  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History,  W  ashington,  D.  C.,  1944. 
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Indeed,  there  is  no  definite  indication  that  any  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  societies  or  libraries,  especially  the  smaller  ones, 
are  interested  in  the  history  of  business.  It  would  appear  that  even 
where  there  is  such  an  interest,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the 
pioneer,  the  petty-capitalist  tyj^e  of  business  man.  Generally  si^eak- 
ing,  business  men,  particularly  the  larger  mercantile,  industrial, 
and  financial  capitalists,  have  not  found  much  room  in  the 
archives  of  historical  societies. 


A  New  Book  in  American  Social  History 

The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  is  called  to  a  new 
volume  (V)  in  the  series,  A  History  of  American  Life.  The  book 
is  The  Completion  of  Independence,  1790-1830^  by  Professor  John 
Allen  Krout  of  Columbia  University  and  President  Dixon  Ryan 
Fox  of  Union  College.  The  series  is  a  social  history.  The  recent 
book  gives  a  very  readable  and  effective  account  of  various  aspects 
of  American  development  at  the  beginning  of  the  iieriod  of  great 
expansion  and  change  in  the  nineteenth  century'.  It  is  notable 
because  of  the  way  it  treats  the  history  of  business. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  in  this  connection  is  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  “business;"  earlier  books  almost  never 
used  the  word,  but  used  “economic”  instead.  Several  chapters  are 
devoted  largely  to  business,  a  truly  remarkable  proportion  in  view 
of  the  neglect  of  business  in  the  past.  Those  chapters,  significantly, 
are  written  in  terms  of  business  men,  business  organization,  the 
function  of  different  types  of  business,  and  the  contributions  of 
business.  Altogether  the  book  draws  a  useful  and  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  business  from  1790  to  1830.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  deal 
largely  with  business  in  operation  or  with  problems  of  administra- 
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tioii,  policies,  or  management — that  would  have  been  beyond  the 
scojje  and  general  purjxjse  of  the  volume. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  the  hook  treats  the  business  man, 
his  organization,  and  his  work  as  an  integral  i)art  of  society.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  earlier  similar  volumes,  which  came  no  nearer  to 
business  than  to  describe  changes  in  mechanical  techniques  and 
production  facilities  and  to  deal  with  government  ix)licy  with  re- 
s|)ect  esi^ecially  to  the  tariff,  monoix)ly,  and  money  and  hanking. 


Secretary’s  Column 

The  Society  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  following  publi¬ 
cations  : 

From  American  .Vssociation  for  State  and  Local  History,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Hoiv  to  Organize  a  Local  Historical  Society. 

From  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York:  Proceedings,  Twenty- 
Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  Section  1,  General  Sessions,  Protection  of  Pe¬ 
troleum  Facilities,  Oil  Trade  Association  Open  Forum,  November  8  to  11, 
1943;  also,  Addresses  and  Reports  Delivered  at  Tzventy-Fourth  Annual 
Meeting, 

From  Mr.  Robert  T.  Billings,  Arlington,  N.  J, ;  Letter  concerning  Nathaniel 
Blake’s  mail  contract. 

From  Mr.  Clifford  Walker,  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford:  The  Spectator  Insurance  Year  Book,  Life  Insurance  for  1941 
and  1942. 

From  State  Treasurer  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  Tallahassee,  Florida: 
Report  of  Insurance  Department,  State  of  Florida,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  31,  1944. 

From  General  Motors  Corporation,  New  York:  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  General  Motors  Corporation  for  the  Year  Fndcd  December  31, 19LL 
From  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Mobile,  Ala.:  Fourth  An¬ 
nual  Report,  1943. 

From  Huntington  Library  and  .Art  Gallery,  San  Marino,  Calif.:  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  Julv  1, 
1942-June  30,  1943.* 
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From  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore:  Archives  of  Maryland  LX, 
Proceedings  of  the  County  Court  of  Charles  County,  1666-1674,  Court 
Series  (9). 

From  National  Provisioner.  Chicago:  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Meat  Institute  for  1944. 

From  Nevada  State  Historical  Society,  Reno:  Sixteenth  Biennial  Report, 
July  1.  1942,  to  June  30,  1944. 

From  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  New  York:  Forty-Seventh  Annual  Report 
for  the  y’ear  Ended  December  31,  1943. 

From  University  of  Oregon.  Kugene:  Anticipated  Postwar  Private  Em¬ 
ployment  and  \onpuhlic  Expenditures  in  Lane  County.  Oregon. 

From  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg:  Remember  William 
Penn.  1644-1944. 

From  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia:  Your  Friend, 
William  Penn. 

From  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati :  Into  a  Second  Century  unth  Procter 
&  Camhle,  1944. 

From  Mr.  Calvert  Smith.  Cambridge:  Deed  of  a  share  of  stock,  dated  1811, 
in  the  Taunton  &  South  Boston  Turnpike. 


Foreign 

From  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Buenos  Aires :  Banco  de  la  Nacion  .Argen¬ 
tina.  Memoria  y  Balance  general  del  52.®  ejercicio  correspondente  al  aho 
1^43.  Bolctin  bihliografico  .Argentino,  Jan.-Dee.,  1943.  Guia  de  Estudios 
Superiores  de  la  Republiea  .Argentina,  1943.  Ilistoria  del  F errocarril  Sud, 
by  William  Rogind.  Craeion  Funebre  de  Pedro  Goyena.  Noticioso,  nos. 
191-192.  lui  I'entana  de  Esculapio.  Bolctin  Mensual  de  Estadistica  Agro- 
pecuaria.  Plan  de  Obras  Ilidraulieas.  Memoria  y  Balance  General.  Annual 
Report.  Banco  Central  de  la  Republiea  Argentina.  Bolctin  Informatwo 
de  la  Direceion  de  Ganaderia.  Memoria,  Septiembre  de  1940-Diciembre  de 
1942.  Business  Conditions  in  Argentina,  RezAsta  del  Banco  de  la  Nacion 
.Argentina,  nos.  1-2.  Primer  Congreso  de  la  Cultura  Ilispano-Atnericana. 
Bolelino  de  Obras  Sanitarias  de  la  Nacion. 

From  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney:  .Annual  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet,  y’ear  Ended  30tlt  September,  1943. 

From  Chamber  of  Manufactures  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney:  Report  of 
the  Council  for  the  year  1943-44. 

From  Commonwealth  Bank  of  .Australia  and  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank 
of  .Australia.  Sydney:  Balance  Sheet  and  Directors'  Report  as  at  30th 
June,  1944. 

From  Manufacturers  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney:  Industrial  Annual:  The 
March  of  Australia’s  Industrial  Progress,  dated  August  13,  1944, 

From  National  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  of  .Australia,  Melbourne: 
Dalgcty’s  Wool  RezAe^o,  1943-44. 
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From  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne:  Report  of  the  J^ictorian  Railways 
Commissioners  for  the  Year  Ended  30th  June,  1944. 

From  Bank  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada:  Eighty-Eighth  Annual  Report,  as 
of  Nov.  30,  1943. 

From  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Montreal:  Kitchcner-lVaterloo 
Sun'cy:  A  Fact-Finding  Survey  for  Post-War  Planning.  Part  I.  The 
Findings. 

From  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto:  Seventieth  Annual  General  State¬ 
ment,  31st  October,  1944;  also.  Seventieth  Annual  Report  Presented  to 
the  Shareholders,  November  22nd,  1944. 

From  Banco  Central  de  Chile,  Santiago:  Decinwetava  Memoria  Anual 
presentada  a  la  Superintendencia  de  Bancos,  Aho  1943. 

From  Empresas  Unidas  de  Energia  Electrica,  Bogota,  Colombia:  Informes 
y  Balance,  31  de  Diciembre,  1943. 

From  Banque  Beige  et  Internationale  en  Egypte,  Cairo:  Assetnblee  Generale 
Ordimire  du  8  Novembre,  1943;  Rapport  du  Conseil  D’ Administration 
sur  le  Qiiatorzieme  Excrcicc  Social'  (1942-1943) ;  and  Bilan  ct  Compte  de 
Profits  et  Pertes  au  30  Juin  1943. 

From  Egyptian  Salt  &  Soda  Company,  Ltd.,  Alexandria,  Egypt:  Forty- 
Third  Annual  Report,  dated  29  November  1943. 

From  Land  Bank  of  Egypt,  Alexandria:  38'  E.rercice  (1943),  Assetnblee 
Generale  Ordinaire  du  30  Mars  1944. 

From  Institute  of  Actuaries,  London:  Year  Book  for  1943-44;  also  for 
1944-45. 

From  London  Midland  &  Scottish  Railway  Company,  London:  Financial 
Accounts  for  the  Year  Ended  31st  December,  1943. 

Frewn  Mersey  Railway  Company,  Birkenhead,  England:  Yearly  Report  6* 
Accounts t  31st  Deceinber^  1943. 


